ISO                       Rural Life
blinds, plate-glass, stucco, or cast-iron; it is indeed more in the nature of a cavern,   in the front part of which the owner and his clerk squat upon the ground, with little  stock-in-trade visible excepting a pair of scales and a day-book stitched in coarse cloth, dyed a dull crimson.   The banker is a portly man, of middle age, with a large pair of silver-rimmed spectacles, and plump hands, of which the small taper fingers bend back as he lays down his pen and looks up.   We then fancy we observe that the spectacles are a mere ornament, so keen is the glance of the beady, black onyx-eyes that peer at you over their shining frame-work.   When the day becomes hot the banker goes to sleep, but it is with one eye, at least, open, to watch the stalwart  Brahmin guard*  who  keeps ward over his siesta.   At sunset the shop is closed, and Bohra ji goes to his home, an inhospitable structure of unplastered masonry, half hidden in a gloomy lane.   High up in the walls are a few .small unglazed apertures, scarce worthy the name of windows. The terraced roofs of unequal height, are drained by spouts calculated to discharge sewage into the yards of his neighbours.   Everything about this fat and cosy Ishmaelite shows that his hand is against every mail in anticipation of a day when every man's hand will bo against him, But in the mean while he is necessary, and is accordingly borne with; his many misdeeds are'overlooked, his extortions submitted to, with murmurs, but without active resistance.    Deprived of his advances of cash the tenants could not pay their rent, nor the proprietors meet the Government demand.   In order, therefore, to keep him in good humour and maintain  " the   dative case" in  constant operation, all their business must go  through his  hands.    Accordingly, when the crops are cut and carried, they Ho in the kalidns, or grain-floors, drying, subject to the  banker's disposal. Advances of millet and maize, the less marketable kinds of produce, are made by him from time to time for tho food of the people; but these are sternly debited in the accounts.   The rate charged is not the rate current in the market, but an enhancement of from 2 Ibs, to 5 Ibs. according to the state of the season, rising highest in times of the greatest abundance.   That is to say that, if in a good year grain is selling 40 Ibs. per rupee the producer is charged for his advances of food at the rate of a rupee for 35 Ibs, On the other hand the crops taken over from him are valued at so much less,and he is required to deliver 45 Ibs. for each rupee credited to his account. Such is the village-banker, and such are the principles of his business, in some cases a very lucrative calling.   Instances are known of these men accumulating two and three lakhs of Rupees,
His house is a aort of midway between the coarse comfort of the1 ffarhi and the squalor of the ordinary cottage. We have seen the former; let us now take a glance at a favorable specimen of the latter*